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For the New England Farmer. = 
SELECTION OF SEEDS, IMPROVED VEGETA- 
BLES, &c. 

Camden, (NV. J.) 3d Month, 1st, 1833. 

Respected Frienp,—lI observed in the N. &. 
Farmer, No, 22, under the bead Agricultural Es- 
says, No, 23, on the subject of seeds, the author 
says, * seeds not natural to the climate degenerate 
and should be changed annually,” and, thai 
corn, barley, oats, and seeds of all kinds should be 
changed every year, it will pay the farmer four- 
fold for the trouble of doing it.” This is a subject 
of great importance to the agriculturist, and should 
be fully investigated from actual experiment before 
it isimplicitly adopted, as it is attended with much 
trouble and expense, in making these repeated 
changes. I believe some benefit may result from 
making changes and introducing a greater rvariety 
of sorts, and when we find good and productive 
kinds, of either vegetables or grain we had better 
endeavor to continue to improve them ourselves 
by proper care and cultivation and saving of the 
best for seed than depend upon our neighbor’s 
care.—I, however, can speak from about forty years 
of observation aud experience, that seeds not natu- 
ral to our climate, instead of * degenerating” by 
care and proper cultivation have a tendency natu- 
rally to become more acclimated to our climate, 
and instead of making these annual changes it would 
be better for the farmer to endeavor to improve 
these good sorts than to be annually changing 
with his neighbors. 

I expect it will be admitted that much has been 
effected in the improvement of the breeds of catth 
and sheep, sometimes by a cross and again by selec- 
ting the most perfect in fourm and size, and raising 
astock froin the best milkers, for iustance the short 
horned Durham, and Alderney breed, also Bake- 
well’s celebrated sheep, these have all been derived 
from crosses, and selecting the most perfect. The 
same course [ think will be found to produce the 
same beneficial results of mixing some kinds ot 
seeds of the saine species aud improve from th 
best. I will now give an instance of a trial made 
by one of my ancestors more than sixty years ago ; 
he p'anted some of the small kind of chicken corn 
(or as the children call it pop corn, from its burst- 
ing so handsomely when roasted ou a shovel over 
the fire) which usually produces from four to eight 
ears on a stalk, with the common large Indian 
corn, aud improved from that mixture, for a few 
years, until he got what he thought a good ana 
perfect kind. This small sort was also very pro- 
ductive in leaves as well as in ears, which is oj 
great tnportance as regards fodder, as some oj 
our kinds produce but few leaves aud are not 
worth much for that purpose. The product ot 
this mixture is, generally, from two to four and 
sometimes six ears to a stalk. This same kind oi 
corn has been aunually grown on the same farm 
since that period without any other mixture, anu 
to this time the usual product is from fifty to sev- 
enty-five bushels per acre. On the same farm 
and about that period aud by the same person the 
like results took place with squashes; they are 
still yrown there, and do not degeuerate either in 
flavor or quantity. 





About twenty years since dining with a friend 
of mine about 80 miles from my home, | observed 
some potatoes brought on the table. 1 was struck 
with their unusual white appearance, and their fla- 
vor was also excellent (at that time we rarely saw 
iny but what were ofa yellow appearance). On in- 
quiry L found he had procured them from Long Isl- 
wd, about two years before, They had been re- 
cently brought from England, and were callec 
oxites or Fox’s seedlings. IT obtained a few ana 
planted them, and have continued to do so, from 
that period to the present time withoutany chang: 
with my neighbors, they coutinue to be as good it 
quality and as productive in quantity, but [am 
always careful not to make use of the best for 
cooking or sale and plant the refuse. When this 
is done I do not marvel at the common complain 
of seeds degenerating. It is a good practice anu 
should be done every few years, to be carefu. 
when the potato crop is gathering, when a 
large nuinber of good sized fair potatoes are found 
attached to a stalk to put them by and plant them 
separately for seed. I think it of importance fo: 
farmers not too hastily to adopt theory withou 
veiling tested by actual experiment, by anuual- 
ly changing their seeds. Ihave found from an 
‘Xpericuce of nearly forty years a benefit from 
iny practice of saving all kinds of seeds designed to 
plant, to make the selection from the best and 
most productive. This rule will apply to rye o: 
wheat as well as all other seeds, ‘The rye I now 
have, is the product (many years since) from a re- 
iuarkably large seed, and the grain much white: 
ihau common, and it is now generally sown in this 
ueighborhood, Indian corn of any kind can be un- 
proved, It is my usual practice to go through the 
deld previous to gathering the crop, aud make the 
selection from the best shaped stalk with the most 
waves and most productive in ears, attending also 
to the time of ripening, and by sowing some of th 
most early we can improve as to the time of ripen- 
ing. By taking this cure with our early pease we 
get them much earlier for market thav formerly. 
{ wish our farmers, more generally, would try th 
‘Xperiment for themselves of making a careful 
selection of seeds endeavoring to improve the 
kinds, and I think they would find as proportion- 
ite a benefit from it as they do from raising stock 
from the best cattle. Respectfully thy friend, 
Benjamin Cooper. 
By the Editor. 
attach the name of the writer to the above valua- 
vle article, notwithstanding his intimation to the 
coutrary. We have done so because the name oi 
a judicious practical cultivator adds to the valuc 


of his communication, 





For the New England Farmer. 
CULTURE OF OATS. 

In your “* Agricultural Essays, No, 17,” the wri- 
ter says ** Oats cannot Le sowed too early.”—Now 
ic is a general practice among the farmers in Strat- 
ford our neighboring town to sow oats late ; that is 
vot until the first of May or after. They give as 
a reason for late sowing that early sown oats pro- 
duce a large crop of straw, anda small crop of 
seeds, and that late sowing gives a suall crop of 


We have taken the liberty to- 





straw and a large crop of seed, aud is a lighter tax 
upon the land, They generally sow on stalk 
vround, (after Indian corn,) plough early, leave the 
land in furrow, until sowing time, when they say 
most of the weeds have started and will be sub- 
lued by harrowing in the oats. It would be well 
(or the farming interest to have this question put at 
‘est by those who can speak decidedly upon it, I 
nyself have been in the practice of sowing early 
in April to give more time to prepare for planting. 
Bridgeport, March 5th, 1833. B. 


By the Editor, The writer of the “ Agricul- 
iural Essays,” alluded to by our correspondent, is 
not alone in his recommendation to sow oats early 
in the spring. Dr. Deane, in New England Far- 
mer, article Oats, says, “* they cannot be sown too 
arly in spring, after the ground is thawed and be- 
comes dry enough for sowing. The English far- 
iners sow them sometimes in February. But in a 
wet soil they sometimes answer very well, though 
sowed in June.” 

“The Farmer’s Assistant” states that Oats re- 
Dry 


gravelly or sandy soilsare the most unfit for this 


quire a soil and a climate sufficiently moist. 
yrain. In most climates it is best to sow oats as 
soon as the ground can be properly prepared in the 
spring; but where drought is not to be expected, 
they may be sown at any time that will enable the 
crop to ripen before the close of the season, Lou- 
don informs that in England the season for sow- 
ing oats is from the last week in February to the 
end of April. About the middle of March is pre- 
ferred by the best farmers.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
ADMEASUREMENT OF MANURE. 

Ir would be desirable for the farming interest 
that there should be some mode by which to state 
what quantity of manure is used in raising certain 
crops which are reported for premium: a load ig 
an indefinite quantity, a cord is a good and a very 
proper term if we could only understand each 
other what quantity is meant by it. I had sup- 
posed that an ox cart which would carry a 
half cord of wood—would with good top side and 
end boards carry a half cord of manure if well 
loaded and have as many cubic feet in it, and this 
is what I had considered in all the reports to be 
what was meant the half of what is called a cord. 
sut it appears that I have been mistaken in mak- 
ing this calculation by the report of Mr. Paysom 
Williains, of Fitchburg, in your paper No. 32, who 
makes 45 loads of 16 cords. Will you, Mr. Editor, 
have the goodness to fix the quantity which is to 
be considered a cord ? B. 

We believe that a cord of manure like a cord of 
wood, consists of 128 cubic feet, equivalent to a 
pile or heap, 8 feet long 4 feet wide and 4 feet 
high. Mr. Williams according to that admeasure- 
ment carried about 45,5 cubic feet to a load of his 


mabure. 
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For the New Enelond Farmer. 
PATENT DOMESTIC SILK SPINNER AND 
TWISTER. 

Wirn confidence | introduce this Machine to the 
pubRe which I have learned from experience to be 
the best of any yet in use; as I have tried various 
ways forreelin and spinning silk, but found noth- 
ing but what required too much labor and loss to 
be profitable until [ made this machine. This 


can be used to draw the thread and twist at 
the same time, cocoons enough to make the 


thread. of any size required, and make it as much 
or as little as is wanted for weaving, knitting and 
double and twist the sewing silk in the neatest 
manner ; all with one operation by twisting it wet 
from the cocoon into a finished thread, smoother, 
stronger, and more even, uniting it in its natural 
gum, better than it can be after it is dried. Silk 
can be spun ov this Machine from the cocoons in- 
to a thread with less expense or labor than linen, 
cotton or woollen yarn, and its steady drawing 
does not break the fibres, as was experienced on 
other reels, 

There is another advantage in using this Ma- 
chine. There is often a loss and perplexity from 
the silk’s tangling, breaking and separating before 
it is twisted, but with this we may have it all saved 
and good with a little care in managing the co- 
coous. 

I have had a piece of silk handkerchief spun, and 
woven in a common loom-reed and haruess, 
which obtained a premium at Bridgewater Agricul- 
tural Exhibition. It wove as strong as any other 
cloth. 

Any person, who purchases a Machine may 
learn to spin in two days, and shall have such in- 
structions as are necessary to do it in the best man- 
her gratis by coming to my house, or they may with 
afew day’s trial, by following the directions, learn 
themselves. 

Printed directions shall be furnished to the pur- 
chasers of each Machine, describing the exact 
process from the cocoons to warp and filling for cloth 
or finishing sewing silk. Thave had completed on 
this Machine trom the cocoons fifteen skeins of well 
wrought sewing silk in ninety minutes. 

Avam Brooks. 

Scituate, 3d Month, 7, 1833. 

For turther information relative to this Machine 
inquire atthe Agricultural Warehouse No 52 North 
Market street, Boston. 





By the Editor. 
PEAT FOR MANURE. 
(Continued from page 258.] 

Peat made up with sea-weed gets into heat, 
and appears to undergo the same change as when 
prepared with dung; but on employing the com- 
post to raise wheat the crop was good, and taller 
than that raised by the common compost; but a 
week later, and did not come on to ripen so 
equally. As it was an object to obtain a compost 
by means of sea-weed, in order to make out of 
that article a permanent manure, which otherwise 
nourishes only one or two crops, it was attempred 
to prepare it by the addition of more sea-weed at 
the turning over of the compost, as also to try the 
effect of adding to the preparation a small quantity 
oi animal matter, which in general may be pro- 
cured without much difficulty near the sea-coast, 
apd in the neighborhood of towns or fisheries, ana 
both were found to answer in making a perfectly 
good preparation. , 
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Peat was exposed, during part of a summer to 
the fumes of a putrefying carcase, and the experi- 
ment was varied by mixing it with ashes, lime- 
rubbish or otherwise. The peat proved a manure, 
but more or less weak ; and as at the time it was 
supposed impossible to bring it into heat without 
mixture with fresh dung, or fresh vegetable mat- 
ter, and heat was supposed requisite for a plentiful 
absorption of putrid vapors, these experiments were 
not carried further. 

A considerable quantity of field turnips was laid 
up with peats, to be preserved from trost in the 
winter season. The turnips sprouted, and a con- 
siderable heat resulted ; but the peat though ren- 
dered pliable and used as a top-dressing, did not 
operate as a manure ; and when subjected to fer- 
mentation by reiterated mixture with hashed tur- 
nips and other fresh vegetables, it still turned out 
a poor manure at first, and afterward worse than 
none, the chrystals of the sulphate of iron appear- 
ing on it, 

The Author was never able to prepare peat by 
means of lime alone; but having received a very 
particular account of a friend having in this way 
not only brought it into heat, but raised excellent 
wheat, he made particular inquiry into the circum- 
stances, when he learned, that the heat might be 
perfectly explained by the action of the moist peat 
ou the burnt lime-shells, and that the wheat crop 
was as good on a corner of the field, where the 
lime and peat had been carted on, and ploughed 
in without any previous admixture, as where they 
had previously been mixed, laid up in a dung-hill, 
and turned over as a composition in preparation. 
In ove instance, the mixture of peat and lime was 
found by the Author to be actually pernicious to 
the wheat crop; but the ensuing crop of oats was 
excellent. Tan combines with animal jelly, and 
loses its astringency ; and sundry vegetable matters, 
such as wheat contain gluten; while the compo- 
vent parts of which ginten is composed, are very 
generally distributed among a variety of substan- 
At the same time in common temperatures, 
lime-water does not unite with the tan in peat, 
nor does urine. Hence, possibly, the gradual prep- 
aration of peat, in a certain sense, by exposure to 
ihe atmosphere, or mixture with the soil may be 
explained ; while, otherwise, it may be retentive, 
for a time of qualities adverse to its decomposition, 
and even unfavorable to vegetation, in certain 
proportions. 

Peat thrown into cow-urine becomes a sort of 
sleech or mud, resembling that of a well frequent- 
ed public road in moist weather; and having been 
used as a top dressing, was found to answer as a 
good manure. Something of the same sort takes 
place if soap suds are used, or water of commo. 
sewers. The peat, thus converted into mud, 
should have been laid up in order to dry a litle, 
and then should have been turned over, when it 
would have heated and undergone decomposition. 
But when these experiments were made it was not 
suspected that peat could form an union with ani- 
inal matter under putr faction, which would cna- 
ole it to undergo an active fermentation, accom- 
panied with heat, as if still a vegetable substance 
recently deprived of life. 

It is impossible to prescribe with any precision, 
the quantity of con post required to manure par- 
ticular crops or soils. Hitherto the Author has 


ces, 


found it, when properly prepared, equal, and in- 
veed in some respects preferable, to common farm- 
yard dung, weight for weight, during the first 








three years, and to surpass it afterward. It hag 
been inferred from the appearance and effects of 
the compost, that a considerable proportion of jt 
is less volatile and soluble than dung; but that it, 
nevertheless, yields to the crop what is sufficient 
as a manure, when subjected to the action of the 
living fibres of vegetables, and in this way wastes 
slower; and lasts longer. Whatever be in this in- 
ference, nothing however, has appeared more re- 
markable than its superiority in maintaining (for 
four or five years,) fresh and nourishing, the pas- 
ture of thin clays, that had been laid down with it, 
and in making them yield well again when broken 
up, Without any top dressing or new manure of 
any sort. When employed in this way the effect 
of common dung, laid on in the usual quantity, is 
over; the soil resumes its state of over 
consolidation, and the pasture grows uukindly, 
Hence such soils have the reputation of being sel- 
dom cultivated by the plough with advantage, unless 
with the aid of quantities of dung procured by 
purchase and much exceeding what such ground 
will yield by cropping, till enriched by several ro- 
tations, sustained in that adventitious manner. 
The difficulty in adjusting the quantity of com- 
post to be used for au acre belongs to manures 
generally, and appears to be little understood by 
the conimon run of farmers. Not only the riches 
of the soil to be manured, but the season of the 
year when it is to be applied, and the natural tex- 
ture of the soil, and the state of tilth in which it is 
at the time, all require consideration. If the 
cround is loamy, the stirring it up well with the 
plough and harrow, brings up a fresh soil from 
below, and excites a general chemical action 
through the surface, which, with the aid of a 
little putrescent manure, operates like a full dress- 
ing with dung. If it is a hungry gravel, that is 
a sandy gravel with little loam, a considerable 
quantity of carbonaceous matter is required to sup- 
ply its wants; and peat compost is, in fact, better 
for it than common dung, containing much more 
carbon and consuming much more slowly. In 
thin clays, containing a little poor sand, the com- 
post appears in a wonderful manner to excite the 
vegetative power of this unpromising clay, if it 
has got in it a little caleareous earth. But in the 
rich clays, where there are in general both carbo- 
uaceous and caleareous earths in considerable pro- 
portions, the Author has had no experience, and 
would expect that animalized dung was of most 
consequepee. But as to sands of all descriptions, 
and thin clays, and hazel loams, and other such 
soils, he can speak from experience of its ad- 
vantages, and would recommend it in particular as 
superior in raising potatoes, and in furnishing 
what is requisite for turnip crops, It is natural 
io presume that the compost must be of singular 
advantage to chalky soils; but of these the Author 
lias no experience, though he suspects that the 
practice of sowing dry peat earth may, in part, be 
derived from the want of disengaged carbon in 
such soils. If employed in land in a coarse state 
of tilth, a large proportion of compost is required 
in the same way as of lime or any other manure. 
The compost answers also as a top-dressing : 
but for this purpose in order to prevent the with- 
ering and consequently imperfect solubility of the 
harder parts of the peats, when exposed on the 
surface the compost should remain longer than 
usual in the dunghill, and a mixture of animal 
matter, by promoting decomposition, is of peculiar 
importance to its virtues, But when rich earth 
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can be procured, or vegetable mould, they appear 
to be the best of top-dressings, if animated either 
by amiature of lime rubbish, or with ashes and 
animnalized matter, collected from streets and coim- 
mon sewers. Peats mixed with lime for a twelve 
month, and used as a top-dressing, did no good 
for several years, while fat earth treated in the 
same way did a great deal immediately. 

Peat ashes were not found to ferment peat, nor 
to operate as a manure, except for a single year, 
when they did raise turnips. In England they 
are, in some districts, used as a top-dressing for 
wheat; but the late very accurate chemist Dr. 
Kenedy, found those there employed contained 
sulphate of lime, (gypsum) in a large proportion ; 
whereas it was only in a very small one that any 
gypsum was found in the compost. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
SOAP. 

As this is the season of the year when most of 
our housekeepers attend to making soft soap for 
the use of the family, we trust a few observations 
may be acceptable. 

Much difficulty is frequently experienced in this 
business, and many vulgar errors have been con- 
nected with it; and we have heard women declare 
that they believed their soap was bewitched. When 
the principles are once understood, the whole pro- 
cess is easy and simple. First, then, it is proper 
that housekeepers should know the properties of 
the component parts of soap, 

There are two fixed alkalies used in soap mak- 
ing, viz. potash and soda, Potash is called the veg- 
etable, and soda the mineral alkali. Either 
these alkalies will unite with grease and form 
soaps: potash and grease make soft soap only, 
but soda and grease make hard soap. Both these 
alkalies have a strong affinity for acids—uniting 
with thei, and forming what is generally called 
neutral salts. Thus potash and nitric acid form 
saltpetre; soda and sulphuric acid form glauber 
salts, and soda and muriatic aeid, or spirits of salt, 
forin common salt, 

Now vo woman in ber senses would think of 
making soap with either of these salts ; and yet the 
base of either, when separated from the acid, 
would form when mixed with grease, as good 
soap as if they had never been united. 

There is also another acid which combines with 
these alkalies, which will equally prevent their 
uniting with grease as either of the before men- 
tioned acids—that is carbonic. Now this acid is 
continually floating in the atmosphere unseen, and 
will combine with potash or soda whenever it 
comes in contact, forming a carbonate of soda or 
potash—neither of which will unite with grease 
to form soap. 

Much of the difficulty which house-keepers 
meet with in soap making, arises from their ley 
having become more or less saturated with car- 
bonic acid. Ashes which have laid long in a 
damp place, or become damp by any other means, 
will absorb carbonic acid, or if the ley is allowed 
to stand too long after it is leached in an open ves- 
sel, the same thing will take place. Lime is often 
placed in the bottom of the leach, and but few can 
tell why they do it. If the question is asked, the 
reply is—because it makes the ley clearer. Lime 
has a stronger affinity for carbonic acid than pot- 
ash has, and of course will separate it from it. 
Common limestone is lime and carbonic acid ;— 
when limestone is burned in a kiln, the carbonic 
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acid is separated by heat, and quicklime is formed. 
Now if this quick or tresh-burnut lime is placed in 
the bottom of the leach and the ley made to pass 
through it, it becomes purified from the acid, and 
the only thing necessary then to have it unite with 
grease, is to have it of sufficient strength. This 
may be ascertained by its specific gravity—to learn 
which, put a new laid egg into it; if the egg floats, 
the ley is strong enough; if it sinks,the ley must 
either be evaporated by boiling 


g, or by again leach- 
ing it through ashes.—The grease made use of’ is 
the refuse fat of animals, and before it is united 
with the ley, should be freed from all the salt by 
boiling it in water. The quantity necessary for a 
barrel of good soap is about sixteen pounds, or 
half a pound to a gallon. 

Soap, when well made, should be thick and 
salve-like, capable of being spread thin upon cloth 
without flaking or rolling off. If to such soap 
about an equal quantity of soft water is added, the 
soap becomes bard and liver-like, capable of being 
taken up in the hand. This many think is desir- 
able,—especially the soap-boilers who make it for 
sale, as they make double the profit they would on 
the other quality. 

Some housekeepers practice making their own 
hard soap. This is done by adding salt to the 
soap after it is well made, while it is yet boiling. 
The effect is thus explained, Salt 
muriatic acid. Potash basa stronger affinity for 
muriatic acid than soda has, and when they come 
in contact, as in this case, the potash decomposes 
the salt and combines with the muriatic acid, form- 
ing a muriate of potash—leaving the soda pure to 
form a hard soap with the grease; the muriate of 
potash will be found on cooling, in solution at the 
hottom, being of greater specific gravity than the 
soap. The salt should be added by small quanti- 
ties until the separation takes place, which may 
be known by the soap becoming curdled; after 
which it should be allowed to stand until cold, 
when it may be cut into bars or cakes, as suits the 
operator, Many suppose that rosin is necessary 
to harden the soap. This is not the case, it is 
used as a matter of profit—not of necessity. 

The common yellow color of soft soap is owing 
to the iron contained in it, as the oxide of iron is 
dissolved by potash. Where white soap is desir- 
able, it may be made by substituting pearlash or 
carbonate of potash, and abstracting carbonic acid 
by lime—and by using lard or other white grease, 
the purest white soap may be made. 
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ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS. &c. 

To make Green War.—Take two ounces of 
bees-wax, meltit, add one ounce of verditer ; let 
the pipkin be large enough as it will immediately 
boil up; stir it well, and add one quarter ofan ounce 
rosin: it will be sufficiently hard and fit for use — 
Kennebec Farmer. 


Cheap Wash or paint.—In answer to the inquiry 
of your correspondent W, in page 17, as to a white 
wash for fences and out-houses, | offer the follow- 
recipe. 

To six gallons of hot water add three pounds of 
soap, three pints of oil of turpentine, or something 
like these proportions, and of white clay enough 
to make a wash of the proper consistency, which 
apply with a common white wash brush, stirring 
up and mixing the articles frequently with a stick. 
A red paint may be made by useing red clay in- 
stead of white. Every part of the country in 
which I reside, affords five clays for these purposes 





and I presume they are to be found every 
where. 

The expense of painting in this way a house 
of ove story, 20 feet square, roof and walls, with 
two coats, | have estimated in labor and materials, 
at from four to five dollars, and the paint or wash 
is ina good degree neat, durable and useful — 
American Farmer. 


Scientific Excursion. We understand that Mr. 
Browne, whose eflorts in the Natural 
History we have often noticed in our columns, is 
prosecuting the excursion which hisefriends re- 
cently enabled him to undertake with great sue- 
He has found several important portions of 
the Southern coast to a good degree unexplored 
by the Naturalist. We feel confident that his 
tour will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. 
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PLASTER AND LEACHED ASHES. 

Mr. Goopseti.—lI have observed in your paper 
inuch said on the effects of plaster. From my 
own experience, Lam much in favor of plaster. I 
use from three to five tous yearly; and when I 
apply it to corn, which I have done for three years 
past, I mix it with one half leached ashes, as they 
are leached for common family use, put itin a cart 
and shovel and mix it well. I then put one gill to 
the hill immediately after the first hoeing, and the 
same thing over after the second hoeing. I have 
tried the same quantity of clear plaster, side and 
sile twice, and find the mixture to produce the 
ereatest effects. The two ingredients, when mixed 
appear to produce a much greater power of attrae- 
tion. My neighbors tried it last season, to great 
satisfaction, and will hereafter use them mixed 
even if the cost were the same. 

Genesee Farmer. 


J. SPICER. 





FUNGI. 

Tue natural history of these plants is replete 
with interest, and they are constantly laboring for 
the general advantage. The quickness of their 
growth, says Professor Burnet, is astonishing, and 
the rapidity of their increase all but past belief— 
The bovista, or full-puff-ball, has been computed 
to grow at the rate of many million cells per minute, 
upwards of a million per second ; and to be, when 
at maturity, so many times larger than when be- 
gining to germinate that figures shrink from the ex- 
pression of the sum; and Fries asserts that he has 
counted in a single individual plant of the smaller 
kind called smuts, ten millions (!) sporales, so sub- 
tile that they rise into the air like sinoke; and hence, 
although lost in astonishment at their prolific pow- 
ers,our wonder ceases that they should be every 
where dispersed and colonize every spot that af- 
fords fit nutriment for their growth. There are 
three groups or orders of fungi; blights, blasts, and 
inildews; puff-balls, truffles, &c. and mushrooms 
and toadstools. 





In George Shaw’s gardeu (uuder keeper to the 
Hon. Mrs. C. Offley, at Madeley,) were grown this 
year, from three roots, the following potatoes. In 
number 367, weight 72 Ibs. and upon a square yard 





of land: one of them weighed 24 Ibs, and twenty 36 
lbs. the whole as above.—Staffordshire (Eng.) Adv. 





Cotton.—Letters from New Orleans say that the 
news of the capture of the Castle of Antwerp, 
which reached there from Havre on the 12th, pro 
duced quite a stir in the cotton market, 6000 bales 








having been sold after dark, 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at Bridgewater, Nov. 7, 1832, before the Plymouth 

County Agricultural Society, by Rev. Jonaruan Pice- 

tow, of Rochester. 

[Concluded from page 269.] 

Tre agriculturists of a country constitute the 
parts and parcels of its constitution, not that eon- 
stitution which is written on parchment, which the 
winds may blow away, or the fire consume, but 
that, which is before all others, and by which ali 
others consist, and which beld the State firm i 
the hour when charters were abolished and laws 
were no more. I say agriculturists for as they 
feed the body politic and constitute its natural de- 
fenders, so their condition gives tone and form to 
its government. Answer me one question respect- 
ing any country, and you answer all others re- 
specting the real nature of the government and 
the condition of the governed. Who owus the 
soil ? does the sovereign, or is it subject to his di- 
rect control? Then the government is a despotisin, 
and the people are slaves. Is the soil owned by 
the few and cultivated by the many ? The govern- 
ment is an aristocracy; the people have many t 
tyrannize over them. Is the land owned in com- 
mon? The nation has not emerged from barbar- 
ism. Is it parcelled out, as our forefathers par- 
eelled out New England ; each family owning the 
farm it cultivates; the government is essentially 
a popular government ; the people have all the es- 
sentials of freedom.—The French laid the corver 
stone on which the temple of liberty will ultimate- 
ly rise, not when they altered their constitution 
and form of government, not when the Guillotine 
became a fountain from which flowed a river of 
blood, not when they laid the neck of their gener- 
ous but weak monarch on the block aud chisellea 
from the Tuilerics the insignia and) inscriptions 
of royalty and proclaimed France a Republic, nor 
yet when they shut the temples of religion in 
which the ministers of abomination had long min- 
istered and tyranpized, nor yet even when they 
aimed a bolder stroke and exiled their Nobles and 
nobility from their shores. All these, by a vole 
may be banished, and by a vote be restored, 
They laid it in the hour, when the peasantry were 
declared citizens, when the extensive domains of 
the King and the exiled nobles were confiscated, 
cut up into small plantations and sold, so that mul- 
titudes who were only tillers, became in addition 
owners of the soil, A misuamed Holy Alliance 
restored the Bourbons, reinstated the nobles and 
placed the Jesuits in all the departments of re- 
figion, and abolished all that could be abolished ot 
the Revolution, Que thing alone remained—the 
eoil had changed hands, the manors had becoun 
farms, fields, vineyards and hamlets of cottages. 
Power could compel France to pay for, but found 
it impossible to restore to the nobility their ancient 
domains and their tenautry, Henceforth France 
may have Kings, but henceforth there will be uo 
subjects there; and J venture to predict that po 
Revolution can make the other nations of Europe 
free, but one that shall upturn the foundations of its 
society that shall make its tevantry citizens, and 
that shall wrest froin the King, the nobles and the 
Keelesiastics, their domains, and permit the tiller 
to become identical with the owner of the soil. 

All other measures will be but quack presevip- 
tions for the symptoms, instead of specifics for the 
Aisease, 

Ou this subject a volume of deep interest and 
full of instruction might be written, but those ot 





you who have reflected upon it, need no other 
proof to convince you that the agricultural §ar- 
rangemeuts of the non-slave holding states, are the 
permanent constitution of our country, the charter 
of our liberties; that which will give tone and 
shape to our government through all coming time. 
Yes, as long as these arrangements shall remain 
unimpaired in the non-slave holding states, (the 
owner and tiller of the soil being the same,) their 
sous will sit as now, each under “his own vine and 
his own fig-tree, having none to molest or make 
afraid,” simply because it is his own; and in them, 
in the end, will you find agriculture attaining its 
highest point of perfection, and pursued with most 
profit to the cultivator and the community. Egypt 
was the granary and Palestine the glory of the 
world only, when cultivated by the owners of the 
soil. 

Thus I have attempted to show that agriculture 
stands pre-eminent among human pursuits, not only 
because it is indispensable to individual subsistence 
and national prosperity, but because also it is pre- 
eminently conducive to the wellare of thuse who 
are engaged in it—it gives harmonious and health- 
ful developement to the body; energy, courage, 
firmness and manliness to the mind; is peculiarly 
favorable to the formation of virtuous and temper- 
ate habits, to the acquisition of knowledge, to the 
growth of that peculiar property called common 
sense, to purity and integrity of character. These 
properties are the foundation and pillars of seli 
yovernment and rational liberty. 

I pass on to notice, briefly, the fact that agri- 
culture is a progressive art and science, and alse 
oO notice some points where further iuprovement 
may be made, aud is needed. 

That agriculture ts a progressive art and science, 
is evident to all who have attended to its history, 
or to the improvements which every year brings 
dong with it, and although some remain, whom 
neither exauple nor arguinent can convince, that 
ihe implements of agriculture used and the modes 
pursued by their graudfathers, were not pertect, 
their number is fast dimivishing—When Lamech, 
with that inexplicable tide of emotions, known only 
io a father’s heart, embraced his infant first born, 
having surveyed him with that anaicus eye which, 
would fain read in his countenance the initials of 
his future history, le exclaimed, *Nouh, comtort, 
this same shall coufort us concerning our work 
and toil of our bands because of the ground which 
the Lord bath cursed,” he saw, or thought he 
saw in him, a geuius for agricultural improvement. 
From some nouces in his history, it is probabk 
that the parent’s auticipations were realized, that 
Noah did greatly improve the agriculture of hi- 
age, us We find him planting a vineyard immedi- 
ately after leaving the ark ; and we kuvow also that 
the plains of Shinar, where he is supposed tu have 
resided, became highly cultivated betore his death. 
With feelings similar to those of the Patriarcl. 
would the father of Sir John Sinclair have em- 
braced his infaut son, could he have foreseen al: 
the blessings which that son was instrumental in 
conferring upon agriculturists, His indefatiga- 
ble efforts resulted in the establishment of th 
British Board of Agriculture, the first aud pareni 
of agricultural associations—tan institution whos: 
services,’ says an English writer, ‘caunot be toc 
highly appreciated. It caused farmers residing is, 
ditferent parts of the kingdom to become acquaint- 
ed with each other and with the plans and modes 
of culture adopted by each—caused a rapid dis- 





seluination of knowledge among the whole profes- 
sion—brought the art of agriculture into fashion 
—amended old practices and introduced new ones 
—and called forth a degree of eflort hitherto wn- 
exampled in this Island. The impulse given to 
agriculture in Great Britain by that Institution ex- 
tended across the Atlantic. Some of the sons of 
America had been there—had employed their na- 
tive inquisitiveness, and alive to every thing with 
which profit is connected they transplanted into 
our own soil a scion from the vine which cluster- 
ed so thickly with blessings. The formation of 
agricultural societies in America, has been attend- 
ed with adyantages and results as great if not su- 
perior to those in Great Britain. There publica- 
tions have extensively circulated in:portant infor- 
mation respecting the best implements, the best 
modes, and the best products of agriculture. 
Their premiums have set in operation the inven- 
live genius of their countrymen, and greatly im- 
proved the instruments of agriculture.—Their ex- 
periments have convinced the community that ag- 
riculture is a progressive, a great, and difficult art. 
—Something also has been done towards convine- 
ing the community that it is also a science as well 
as an art; and that it is only by calling science to 
its aid, that it can ever hope to arrive at any thing 
like perfection or receive any great improvement, 
or be reduced to general rules. The applica- 
tion of science to agriculture isa modern improve- 
ment. Ancient agriculturists, both practical and 
theoretical, were ignorant of those sciences which 
have a direct bearing upon agriculture, viz: Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy, Chymistry, Botany and vegeta- 
tle Physiology, or the analysis of plants, and a 
careful observance of their various natural loeali- 
ies and habitudes. All these have a direet bear- 
ing upon the art of agriculture, and must be 
thoroughly understood before the art can be per- 
fected. Until the time shall come, when Legisla- 
ures, or wealthy individuals of enlarged views shall 
endow Semivaries connected with farms where 
agriculture shall be taught, both as a science and 
an art, (Which is at this moment the great in:prove- 
ment demanded) we must look to agricultural so- 
cieties and scientific and independent agricultu- 
rists to call forth and supply this knowledge. We 
must look to them not only to collect it in masses, 
hut to break it up into morsels and distribute it 
among the people aud illustrate its application by 
iheir example. 

Agriculture is a progressive art and science, and 
although its friends may well felicitate themselves 
that through their instrumentality, its progress for 
sume years past has been so much accelerated, 
that so many improyemeuts have been introduced, 
that the art begins in our own country to take 
amoug human pursuits the high rauk it ever ought 
to hold, still, let us ever remember the field of im- 
provement has but just been entered upon. A 
boundless Prairie lies before us—its soil is deep 
and fertile, and will richly reward those individu- 
als or that generation which shall have the enter- 
prise and industry to explore and cultivate it. 
The implements of agriculture, comparatively ex- 
cellent as they are, are still susceptible of great im- 
provement. Much remains to be done, before the 
best breed of animals, the best varieties of vegeta- 
bles, and the most profitable kinds of grains and 
grasses shall be universally introduced. From ex- 
periments which J have nade for the last ten years, 
op at least thirty varieties of the potato, Iam sat- 
istied that every farmer may keep his table well 
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supplied from his own farm with this most valua- 
ble of roots, of 2s good quality and in as great 
perfection as any the Emerald Isle can produce, 
without materially increasing the expenses of pro- 
duction. I might make a similar remark respect- 
ing fruit trees and the various vines and vegetables 
of horticulture. The improvement, however, mos: 
needed, and one, which, if supplied would do much 
to secure all others is a place or places, where 
agriculture will be thoroughly taught as a 
science and an art; where some at least from every 
town may obtain a thorough agricultural educa- 
tion, and become not only channels through which 
information shall flow, but who shall have all the 
power of example over their fellow townsimen. 

The impression that rests on my own mind is, 
that we have entered but the outer court of Na- 
ture’s Temple ; that apartments of surprising splen- 
dor remain to reward our research—that science 
is the only guide that can lead us through and lay 
open to our view all its sacred recesses. I would 
say to this society and all similar institutions, go 
on and abound iu your patriotic labors—raise, if 
possible, to the highest elevation, the agriculture 
of your country. Clothe her hills with richest ver- 
dure, and make her vallies rejoice; and let the 
bleating of the fiocks mingle in harmony with the 
murmuring of the rills, and the roaring of the wa- 
ter falls, and the busy hum that comes floating on 
the breeze from the crowded streets of our cities 
and villages. It is the true ‘American System’— 
the foundation of our prosperity, our liberties, aud 
our goverumeut. 1 pretend not toa prophet’s ken, 
but if I mistake not, the demon of discord and 
misrule must first subvert the agricultural arrange- 
ments of our country, degrade and vitiate its agri- 
culturists, before it can lay the glory of America 
in the dust. To them, under God, is committed 
the salvation or destruction of our Republic. With 
their good swords they won it, and by them, when 
all other means fail, it must be defended, or go 
down to mingle its dust with the relics of aucieut 
republics. Let us all remember that the day of 
harvest is coming, when we shall all reap for 
good or ill, what in this seed time of our being, 
we have sown—and let us sow only the good seed 
of honesty, truth, integrity, uprightuess and pro- 
priety, towards Hiin whoalone cau bless our labors, 
save eur country, and prepare our spirits to return 
to, and mingle again with the bright effulgence 
of his love, whence they flowed. 





From the New York Farmer. 
Importance of Selecting the best Breeds of Live 
Stock, particularly Swine. 


Mr. Eprror,—lI have noticed frequently and 
with pleasure, your remarks in regard tothe impor- 
tance of a careful selection of the various sorts of 
live stock in our country. Iffariners were more 
particular to select the best breed of all the animals 
they raise, undoubtedly they would find it much to 
their advantage. ‘There is perhaps in our country 
no animal in which there is a greater neglect than 
in swine ; and it becomes every man who fattens 
a single hog, to look to it, that he gets one of the 
right sort. And if this is the case in regard to 
the man that has but one, how important is it for 
farmers throughout our country that they raise 
only from the best and most approved breeds. It 
has been thoroughly proved by several persons in 
this region during the last three years, that the 
advantages in the improved beed is greater than 
was before imagined. Trials have been made be- 





tween the hogs of the common sort called good 
and a breed introduced into this neighborhood by 
W. K. Townsend. They were imported from 
England three years ago, and are called by him 
the Norfolk thin rind breed. They are small 
hone, thin rind, the meat very fine grained, re- 
markably thrifty, and inclined to fatten early, or 
will continue to thrive until 18 months old, — Jt is 
not uncommon for fall pigs kept over the season 
to the next fall, to weigh from 435 to 460 lbs., 
and for spring pigs butchered in the fall to go over 
300 Ibs., and this without extraordinary feed. 

One of my neighbors who, three years since, 
tried hard to get two pigs of the old breed to 
weigh in the fall 290 Ibs. each, has the last season, 
with, he says, no more care or no better feed, 
made two of this breed weigh 660 lbs. He con- 
siders that he bas gained at least 100 Ibs. of pork 
on each hog, by the change of breed. These pigs 
weighed the 1st of April 24 Ibs. each. A farmer, 
a few miles in the country, butchered two at 134 
months old that weighed rising 440 Ibs. each, and 
he says he has given them the same care as he 
always had given his hogs; he asserts that he has 
gained fully 200 Ibs. of better pork than he gener- 
ally had, which he says he credits to the breed. 
Au old Revolutionary Pensioner purchased one ot 
this breed from Mr. TTownsend’s farm in the fall 
of 1831, then asucking pig, weighing about 35 Ibs. 
and as he had made oue from the sume pen, just 
butchered, weigh rising of 400 Jbs. he declared 
that he meant, by next fall, to make this weigh 
500 Ibs. The hog was butchered, say the last De- 
cember, and the old soldier has gained ove pound 
over his mark. These facts are stated to induce 
others to try the experiment of selecting their pigs 
from the best breeds. I am convinced myself ot 
the importance of it, and wish others, and especial- 
ly Farmers, to practice on this principle. D. 

NVew-Haven, Jan. 20, 1833. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CULTUREOF RUTA BAGA. 

A wish to have others profit by my experience, 
induces me to send you, Mr. Editor, half a sheet of 
remarks on the culture ofthe Ruta Baga, as a food 
for domestic animals. | have cultivated from half 
an acre to three acres of this root every year for 
thirteen years in succession, and feel competent to 
give rules for its culture, and confidence in recom- 
mending it as a valuable and profitable crop. 

The soil must be rich and dry; and the more 
it inclines to a sand loam the better. Clay is the 
worst, and wet soils will not answer at all. 

Preparations. My geueral practice has been, to 
manure wella piece of pasture, or clover ley, from 
which the hay has first been cut, plough it hand- 
somely over, and harrow it well. 

Sowing, &c. I sew in rows, at two and a half 
or three feet, with a drill-harrow, ‘The sooner the 
preceding operations succeed each other the better. 
I have sown broadcast, but the expense of thinning 
and culture is inereased. A man will drill in 
three or four acres a day. We allow a pound of 
seed to the acre, though balf this, properly dis- 
tributed, is enough. Sow from the 26th of June, 
to the 10th of July. 

Culture. 1 use a cultivator, that may be gradu- 
ated to the space between the rows, drawn by a 
horse, as soon as the plants can be well distinguish- 
ed, This is repeated in a few days, back and for- 
ward, and the implement carried so close to the 


drills as to leave only strips of from four to ten in- 
ches, which are then thoroughly cleaned with 
a skim hoe, and the plants thinned to eight and 
ten inches, distance. The cultivator soon follows 
for a third time, and if necessary, the skim-hoe, 
when the crop is generally left till harvest—the 
vreat aim is to extirpate the weeds, and to do this 
while they are small. 

Harvesting is postponed as long as the season 
will permit. The roots are then pulled up, and laid 
on the ground, the tops of the two rows towards 
each other. The pullers are followed by a man 
or boy with a bill-hook, who witha light blow cuts 
the tops as fast as three or four can pull. Three 
men will in this way harvest, of a good crop, 300 
bushels inaday. The tops are gathered into heaps 
and taken to the yard in carts, daily, for the stock 
until they are consumed. An acre will give from 
five to ten cart loads of tops. The roots are piled 
in the field if dry,—the pits two or two anda 
half feet broad covered with straw and earth, 
and as cold weather approaches, with manure, to 
prevent frost. N. B. With a crowbar make one 
or more holes on the crown of the pit, which must 
be leit open, to let off the rarefied air and prevent 
the roots from heating. 

Use.—The tops serve for autumn. As soonasthe 
mild weather of spring will justify, I break through 
the frost, and take the contents of a pit to my barn, 
and cover the roots with straw or hay. From thence 
they are fed to my stock, being first chopped up 
with a snik (Dutch meat chopper,) or spade. They 
are excellent for sheep, especially for ewes that 
have young,—and hogs and horses eat them free- 
ly, Steamed, they are used in the north of England, 
for horses as a substitute for grain. I have fattened 
sheep and bullocks upon them with profit. They 
constitute, particularly from February to June, an 
excellent culinary vegetable for the table. A bul- 
lock will thrive fast upon two bushels a day, and 
will consume hardly any hay, and requires no 
drink, 

Product and cost. My average crop has been 
600 bushels per acre, though others have rais- 
ed much heavier products. The cost, in manure 
and lalior, when they are secured for winter, has 
been from two to three cents per bushel. 

N. B. Cattle or sheep, fattened upon this root, 
should be kept from eating them for eight or ten 
days before they are slaughtered, otherwise the meat 
will have an unpleasant savor. J. B. 


Albany, Dec. 26. 





TO PREVENT BOTTS. 

Soon after the bott-fly commences depositing its 
egg on the horse, take water a little more than 
blood warm, and with a linen or cotton cloth wash 
those parts of the horse where the eggs are depos- 
ited, moving the hand gently over them, and re- 
pent the washing as often as once a week, tll the 
fly disappears, and your horse will not be troubled 
with botts. This gentleman further says, that by 
the above experiment any man may be convinced 
that this recipe is a preventative of boits in horses; 
and we see no reason why it may not be effectual, 
as by this means the grub is batched out, and im- 
mediately perishes for want of that warmth and 
nourishment provided for it by nature in the 
stomach of the horse—/merican Farmer. 





A society called the Anti-'Tobacco Society has 
lately been formed at New Paltz, in the county of 





Ulster, New York. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 13, 1833. 
FARMER’S AND GARDENER’S WORK. 
Spring Wheat. In order to prepare seed wheat 


in such a manner as to prevent smut, the following 
process has been recommended by a judicious 
practical farmer. 

“The only successful course is to prepare the 
This is 


done by selecting clean plump seed, passing it 


seed about ten days before sowing time, 


through water in atub, about half a bushel at a 
time, and washing it and skimming off all matter 
that floats, then empty it into a basket to drain, 
then lay iton a clean floor and rake in two quarts 
of slacked lime and one quart of plaster to the 
bushel, and if too dry sprinkle on water and con- 
tinue to stir it tillall is covered with the lime and 
plaster. In this way you may proceed till you 
have prepared your whole seed. Let it remain in 
a heap one day, then spread it and remove it daily, 
until it becomes perfectly dry; it is then fit to 
sow, and you may sow it if the land should be 
quite wet. 

‘* The quanity of wheat to an acre,” (continues 
our adviser) ‘‘ should be one bushel and twenty 
quarts. In the process of sowing you may not be 
able to apportion your seed exactly to the acre ; 
therefore, when you have sowed and ploughed in 
the quantity proposed for the acre, you may gath- 
er all that remains, with the lime and plaster, and 
sow it on the whole piece of land, passing across 
the furrows. This will make it even, and cause 
a very equal distribution of the seed, which may 
then be harrowed. After the wheat has come up 
three or four inches above the ground sow one 
bushel of plaster to the acre, or house ashes equiv- 
aleut as you please, or leached ashes, increasing 
the quantity.” 

With regard to manure for wheat it is the*opin- 
ion of Judge Buel, that “the soils of New England 
being of primitive formation are not naturally 
adapted to the culture of wheat because they do 
mot contain all the elements of this valuable grain. 
And that this natural defect can be remedied only 
by the application of animal manures, or manures 
containing the elements of animal matter.” This 
indispensable animal matter he observed may be 
found “in bones, urine, born, hair, night soil, in 
the refuse of the tanner, morocco dresser, tallow 
chandler, soap boiler, the offal of the butcher, the 
dung of fowls, soot, woollen rags, fish, &c. And 
the proper application of these substances will ma- 
nure a crop of wheat.* 

Loudon likewise asserts ‘*The manures best cal- 
culated for wheat, are allowed by all agricultural 
chemists to be animal matters and lime. The 
former has a direct influence in supplying that es- 
sential constituent to wheaten flour, gluten; and 





*See a valuable paper “ On the cultivation of wheat in New 


England,” by J. Buel, N. E. Farmer, vol, v. p. 217. 








the latter azote and lime, both actually found on 
the straw of wheat. At all events wheat will not 
thrive in any soil that does not contain lime. In 
this Sir. H. Davy, Chaptal, Professors Thayer and 
Grisenthwaite fully agree.” 

Lime is not only a necessary ingredient in every 
soil which is intended to produce a vigorous veg- 


etation, but is wanted to compose a part of the 


substance of certain plants, and wheat is one of 


the number. No plant can grow in a soil which 
is utterly destitute of the ingredients, which con- 
stitute its substance. Lime then or some of its 
compounds is as necessary to raise wheat as it is 
to make lime mortar. Dr. Darwin, and other phi- 


losopbers appeared to believe, that all the calcare- 


ous (or limy) matter existing in the world is of 


animal origin. Kirwan also found lime in barn 
yard manure, and lime as well as gluten may be 
furnished to wheat by all substances of animal or- 
igin. Sir Humphrey Davy tells us the chemistry 


such 


of the manures, which act in small quantities, 


as gypsum, alkalies, and various saline substances, 
It has 
been generally supposed these materials act in 


has hitherto been exceedingly obscure. 


vegetation in the same manner as condiments or 
stimulants in animal economy, and that they ren- 
der the common food of plants more nutritive. 
However, it seems a much more probable idea 
that they are actually a part of the true food of 
plants, and that they supply a kind of matter to 
the vegetable fibre which is analogous to the bony 
matter in the animal structure.” 


Lettuce.—To obtain a constant supply of good let- 
tuce it is necessary to sow it every month from the 
opening of spring to July for the main summer and 
autumn crops. For late autumnal crops you may 
sow in August; and if you have hot beds, frames, &c. 
you may sow in September, and so cn through the 
full, It may be sown broad cast, or in drills, with 
the rows from 12 to 15 inches apart; or it 
may be sown between vacant rows, intended for 
other plants, and pulled out for use before the 
other plants are large enough to be encumbered 
by it. 

The common Cos Lettuce (Lactuca Sativa) 
has been grown in England for feeding swine 
Arthur 
informed us, in his Farmer’s Calendar, that he 


and other domestic animals. Young 
first observed the sowing of lettuces’ for hogs 
practiced in a pretty regular system, on the farm 
of a very intelligent cultivator, (not at all a 


whimsical man) in Sussex. He had every year 


an acre or two, which afforded a great quantity of 


He adds 
that it yields milk amply, and all sorts of swine 
And he thinks that the econ- 


very, valuable food for his sows and pigs. 


are very fond of it. 
nomical farmer, who keeps many hogs, should take 
care to have a succession of crops for these animals, 
ihat his carts may not be forever on the road for 
purchased grains, or his granary open for corn 





oftener than is necessary. With this sort of green 
food some kind of meal or other dry food should 
be combined, as otherwise the lettuce is apt to prove 
laxative. 

We shall not assume the responsibility of reeom- 
mending the field cultivation of lettuce for feeding 
swine, neither shall we assert that some of the large 
and early kinds would not prove profitable for that 
purpose. This crop might, perhaps, be brought 
forward more early than potatoes or Indian corn, 
and if less productive than other vegetables usual- 
ly devoted to forwarding swine, it may prove not 
less useful by filling a chasm in the routine of feed- 
ing which might otherwise be a troublesome and 
expensive vacuity. But sometimes fariners ata dis- 
tance from vegetable markets have more lettuce in 
their gardens than is wanted for family consumption 
and may derive benefit from a suggestion that hogs 
will prove good customers for a surplusage of that 
article. The refuse leaves of lettuce are also said 
to be good food for geese and ducks. Perhaps the 
soporific or narcotic quality of lettuce, or the prop- 
erty which gives it a resemblance to opium may 
render it of some use in fatting swine and oth- 
eranimals, It predisposes to sleep, and sleep is 
favorable to fatness. 


Raidishes. 
twelve feet two ounces will be required for the spring 


For a_ bed four feet six inches by 


sorts, and an ounce and an half for the autumn va- 
rieties. They may be sown broad cast or in drills, 
but the latter is preferable, as allowing the roots to 
Rake in the 
seed thoroughly at least half an inch deep leaving 


none on the surface to attract birds. 


be drawn regularly with less waste. 


It is observed in the Domestic Encyclopedia that 
* Radishes ought to be sown on very rich ground, 
and carefully tended, so as to grow quickly, if 
not they become stringy, in which state they are 
unwholesome and indigestible.” 


Cabbage. According to Rees’ Cyclopedia it 
was the practice of the celebrated Bakewell and 
other cultivators, who followed his example, to 
drill cabbage seed where the plauts were to re- 
Care, however, in such case would be 
Much 


injury arises to young cabbage plants from their 


main. 
necessary to thin out the plants in season. 


being allowed to stand too thick which causes 
them torun up slender and weak. Probably if 
they were planted in the hills, where they are in- 
tended to stand for a crop, and thinned out in sea- 
son, they would grow with stems as straight and 


strong as if they had been transplanted. 





Severat favors from Correspondents unavoida- 
bly postponed. The gentleman who requests a 
copy, or a re-print of a certain * poetical effusion,” 
which he attributes to the Editor, is respectfully 
informed that we did not write nor do we know 
where to find the piece to which he alludes. We 


will, however, make further inquiries, and comply 
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AND 


with his request if our researches should prove 


successful. 
Notices of Proceedings of the M. H. 8. were re- 
ceived at such a late hour as to render their post- 


ponement to our next unavoidable. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Clay’s Bill for so modifying as eventually to nulli- 

fy the Tariff, and the Revenue Collection Bill commonly 

called The Enforcing Act, have passed the National 

Legislature, been signed by the President, and have be- 
come laws of the land. 


President Jackson's Inaugural Address is a pacific, civil, 
common-place sort of a document, which deserves but 
Not hav- 
ing marked out any particular line of policy, he will be 
at liberty to choose any official course which may seem 
right in his own eyes, without danger of being convicted 


little said condemnatory or commendatory. 


of inconsistency. 

















NOTICE. 
A Stated Meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty will be held on Saturday, March 16, at 1] o clock, A.M. by 
adjournment at the hall of the Society. 
Per order, R. L. EMMONS. Sec’y. 


THE BLOOD HORSE SPORTSMAN. 

THE Subscriber takes this early opportunity to inform the 
public that the above-named Horse will stand the ensuing sea- 
gon at the Ten Hills South Farm, two and a half miles from 
Boston.—He has been induced to give this early notice for the 
two-fold reason, that the get of this horse promises much to- 
wards the improvement of the breed of that noble animal, and 
also to give the public an opportunity to avail themselves of his 
services. SAMUEL JAQUES. 

March 13th, 1833. 





HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
perennial FLOWER SEEDS, in packagi $s of 20 varieties each, 
For sale atthe New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 
age. 6} cts. per paper. m 13 





SITUATION WANTED. 

A MAN with a tamily, who is well acquainted with farm- 
ing, and particularly the management of truit trees, wishes a 
situation as foreman. Good recommendations can be given. 
Apply at this office. mo 





MANURE AND HAY FORKS, 
FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Ware House, No. 51 and 
52, North Market street, 
Ww doz. Willis’ Patent socket and strap, cast steel manure 


Porks, 

50 doz. do. do. German steel do. do. 
100 * Goodyear’s 4, 5 and 6 prong do. do. 
100) © Common do. do. do. 

50 “ Simmons’ shear steel Hay Forks, 

100 “ Goodyear’s German do, do. 

50 “ Common do. do. do. 

50 “ Three prong do. do. do. 

50 “ Bay ~ do. do. do. 

m5 J. R. NEWELL. 





FOR SALE, 
MILCH Cows, Onions, Ruta Baga, &c. 
75 bushels White Portugal and Red Onion. 


400 do. Ruta Baga. 
100 do, Chenango, Long Red and Pink Eye Potato. 
50 do. best Yellow Corn. 


20 tons best English Hay. 
Cabbages of various kinds, Beets, &c. 
Also, 
2 new Milch Cows, excellent milkers. 
A covered Milk Wagon and Harness. 
Do. Market do. do. 
12 two gallon Milk Cannisters, nearly new; Tunnel and 
Measures. 
Chaise and Harness —An approved Horse Rake. 
BENJAMIN BLANEY, 
Near the Reed farm, Swanscot. 


Lynn, March 5th, 1833. 3t 





EARLY POTATOES. 
FOR Sale, Early Perkins Potators, by SAMUEL POND, 
Cambridgeport. Also, Isabella and Catawba Grarr VINES 
of a large size. ot m 13 





EVERGREENS, SILVER FIRS, &c. 

THE Subscriber being engaged in the Seed business, would 
be happy to receive orders for Forest ‘Trees, Seeds and Ever- 
greens trom Maine ; and being agent for G. C. Barrett, Boston, 
and Prince & Sons, Flushing, N. Y. orders sent through them 
or otherwise, will be attended to without delay. Particular 
directions for taking up and packing are requested. 

WM. MANN. 

Augusta, Me. March 13. 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, ofall dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Wharf. 

Boston, March 13, 1832. tf 





SUCTION PUMPS & LEAD PIPES. 

HILL & CHAMBERLIN have for sale at their Manufac- 
tory, corner of Charlestown and Market streets, Suction Pumps 
and Lead Pipes, warranted of the best quality—also manufac- 
ture Factory Kettles, Sizing Ladles, Cylinders, and every 
article in the Coppersmith’s business. 

{Ce All orders in the above line thankfully received and 
promptly executed. 3m m 13 





HARDWARE. 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 
20 


do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12. 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 
50 do. Stetson do. 
50 do.  Fales Cast Steel Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
eus makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. 

150 do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every deseription of HARDWARE GOODS, tor sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 
Hall. m 13 





FOR SALE, 
60 bushels of prime four rowed Bar ey for Seed. Apply 
@t the N. E. Farmer Office. 
teb 27 3t 


HOWARDS IMPROVED PLOUGH. 
At the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 S52 North Market Street. 

HOWARD'S Improved Cast Iron PLOUGH, now offered 
for sale at the above establishment, has been in use by our 
most experienced and practical farmers for more than two 
years, and having received the premium at the late Brighton 
Cattle Show, as being the best, plough presented, and which 
has since been tested by the Society's Dynometer, and found 
to be the easiest dra/t plough by nearly one third of any other 
plough of the same size, gives them a decided preference over 
all other ploughs now betore the public. 

J. R. NEWELL. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE BRIGHTON AGRICULTURAL RE- 
PORTS. 

The Plough of Mr. Charles Howard of Hingham was a supe- 
rior implement, considerable improvements having recently 
been made y him, in making the mould board longer, and 
swelling the breast of the share, so as to make every part bear 
equally, by which means the plough ran more true and steady, 
was always free from carrying forward any earth, and was per- 
fectly bright; and being made on mathematical principles, he 
informed the Committee he could make the different sizes al- 
ways the same. JOHN PRINCE, JOUN BAKER, 3d. 

EBENEZER HEATH. 

The duty of awarding a premium ‘To the Plough which 
shall be adjudged best of all those used at the Ploughing Match,” 
devolved on the two Committees, and they agreed unanimously 
to award it to Mr. Charles Howard of Hingham, for his new 
and improved plough, $10. 

GORHAM PARSONS, Chairman of Single Teams. 
JOHN PRINCE, Chairman of Double Teams. 


We the undersigned certify, That we have used the - 
season Howarn’s Improved Cast Lron Plough, purchased at 


the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 North Market Street, 
Boston ; and with great satisfaction recommend them to the 
practical Farmer, as being in our opimon the best Ploughs we 
have ever used, and cousider them a first rate article. A great 
improvement has of late been made in this plough, by lengthen- 
ing the mould board ; and it being worked upon true mathe- 
matical principles it holds free aud easy, does the work well, 
leaving the ground light, and turns the sward fairly over, and 


on the first trial; and we think them in every respect superior to 
all other ploughs now in use. 
D. CHANDLER, Lexington. J. CUSHING, Hingham. 
N. ADAMS, Medford. B. THOMAS, do. 
G. STONE, Lexington. N. RIPLEY, do. 
J. HASTINGS, do. J. STEPHENSON, do. 
S. PHILBRICK, Brookline. J. CUSHING, do. 
mar 13 





WANTS A SITUATION, 
A GARDENER, who is well acquainted with his business, 


HIVE OF BEES. 
Wanted a good thriving Hive of Kees. Inquire atthe N, E. 
Farmer Office, Nos. 91 & 52 North Market Sireet, 





aad can produce recommendations. Apply at this ollice. 
iw 


feb 27 


is in no way liable to clog ; being ground smooth, they run free | 


| 
| 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





FROM TO 
































APPLES, russetts, barrel 250. 300 
WOMEN, 6 5 0 st et “6 2 5b) 3 00 
DRAGG MEMEcs. « « x )si Cie @ bushel 1371 2 50 
Brrr, mess, barrel | 11 CG] 11 50 
prime, . ; = 6 75| 700 
© Se “ 8 OO} § 50 
BuTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk,. ‘i “6 7 9 
four meal, . s 4 5 
skimmed milk, " 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . “ 38 48 
southern, geese,. . x 35 43 
Fuax,American,. . . .. . “ 9 2 
FLAXSEED,. és bushel 112) 15 
Fiour, Genesee, . . . . . . | barrel 6 25| 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, és 5 87| 6 2 
Baltimore, wharf, “ 5 87| 6 37 
Alexandria,. ... . a 6 00] 6 12 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 80 
southern yellow, . “ 65 68 
Rye, ; ‘ “6 9 95 
Barley, ° * 65 70 
Oats, . ws 40 45 
Hay, . ; ewt. 62; 70 
Honey, . — gallon 50 55 
Hops, Ist quality, cewt 28 00) 30 00 
LarD, Boston, ist sort, pound 9 
Southern, Ist sort, . - 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, “ 18 20 
ae upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 16 19 
- upper, side 2h) 270 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 24 2 
Baltimore, sole, “ 23 25 
Se wee aera cask 1 00} 12% 
PLASTER PaRris retails at ton 3 87) 400 
Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 17 50) 18 00 
Navy, Mess, . Pos” “ 153 00) 13 50 
Bone, middlings, . sa none 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , . | bushel | 2 50) 300 
Red Top, northern, . “ 1 50| 200 
Red Clover, northern, pound 12 
- southern, 6 11 12 
pc A ara ewt 10 00} 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 52 58 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, 64 65 wie) 
Merino, §ths washed, “ § & 
Merino, half blood, a 42 45 
Merino, quarter, . . . . “ 0 42 
Native washed, . . . . #4 3° 40 
- Pulled superfine, . a 55 58 
S-3 | Ist Lambs, .. . “ 45 4] 
S2i%M « <a ‘ 35 37 
ogiad « ‘re a“ 27 28 
Z. Ist Spinning,. . . “ 40 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 cts. less per Ib. { 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound 4 10 
southern, . . . + + + oe $ 94 
Pork, whole hogs, . ~! 6 4 
POULTRE, ©. » s « 9 12 
Butrer, keg and tub, - 18 2 
lump, best, . - 20) 3 
Eaes, P See we ee dozen 16 8 
PoTATOFS, common, ... . bushel 35] * 40 
Cuner, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00| 3 00 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mownpay, March. 11, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
At Market this day 382 Beef Cattle, (ineluding 30 unsold last 


week,) 537 Sheep and 725 Swine. 40 Beef Cattle remaia 
unsold. 
Pricrs. Beef Cattle—No particular variation from last 


week ; some qualities may have been sold a shade less. We 
noticed four beautiful cattle taken for the Plymouth market at 
$6.75; we also noticed one yoke taken at $6,50, We quote 
prime at $5,75 a 6,25; good at 5,25, a 5,75; thin at 4,50 a 5. 

Sheep.—We noticed an extraordinary Cosset Wether fed b 
Col. Alpheus Anderson, of Shelburn, half blood, “ Bakewell 
breed,” two years old, taken for $40, probably the largest and 
fattest Sheep ever driven to Brighton market, and sold for the 
most money. We understand the said Sheep will be exhibited 
at F. H. Market alive this day. We also noticed 40 wethers 
taken at $9, being part of a lot of 75 fed by the same gentleman 
which average over $8 each. Several lots were taken at 
prices from 4 to 6, and one lot for less than $4. 

Swine.—No lots were taken ; a few were retailed at 5e, for 





sows and 6 for barrows. 


Note—We would remark that Beef Cattle generally this 
season weigh remarkably light. 
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From the February number of The Knickerbacker, 
RECIPE FOR MAKING SWEET-POTATO 
PUDDING. 
Oh, bring me from far in a Southern clime, 
The sweetest potatoes that ever grew ; 
Such apples of earth as the olden time 
In its visions and prophecy envied the new. 
And wash them with lady-like lily hands, 
Till they look as pure as the saffron light 
That falls in the summer on fairy lands, 
From the moon in the depth of a cloudless night. 


And let them be next of their skins beguiled, 

But tenderly strip off the earthy vest, 
As if you were flaying a sleeping child, 

And were cautious of breaking its gentle rest ; 
And let them be pulverized next by the skill 

Of the same white hands and the grater’s power ; 
And a heaping up table spoon five times fill 

With the precious result of their golden flour ; 
Of boiling hot milk add a full quart cup , 

And next with five eggs, in a separate bow}, 
Beat five table spoonfuls of sugar up, 

And stir them well in with the foaming whole. 


Add one table spoonful of eau de rose, 
. Of salt a tea spoonful ; and after these 

Of butter an egg-sized morsel ; and close 
With a flavor of nutmeg, as much as you please. 

Then bake it—’t is pudding—lI pause at the name 
To reflect on the puddings of days that are past, 

And the prospects of more, which aspiring to fame, 
And failing, I’ve lost to go hungry at last. 





From the New York Farmer. 
THE FUELISA TREE, 


Mr. Sueparp the respectable and well informed 
conservator of the Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, 
gave the following curious account of the introduc- 
tion of that elegant little flowering shrub, the Fue- 
lisia, into our English green-houses and parlor win- 
dows. Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman and gardener in 
London, well known 50 or 60 years ago, was oue 
day showing his variegated treasures to a friend 
who suddenly turned to him and declared, — 
“Well you havenot in all your collection a 


prettier flower than [ saw this morning at 
Wapping.” “No! and what was this phoenix 
like?” ‘Why, the plant was elegant, and the 


flowers hung in rows like tassels from the pendaut 
branches; their color the richest crimson, in the 
centre a fold of deep purple?” Particular di- 
rections being demanded and given, Mr. Lee post- 
ed off to the place, where he saw and at once per- 
ceived that the plant was new in this part of the 
world. He sawandadmired. Entering the hous: 
— My good woman this is a nice plant, and | 
should like to buy it.” * Ah sir, I could not sell ii 
for no money; for it was brought me from the 
West Indies by my husband who has now left me 
again, and I must keep it for his sake.’ * But I musi 
have it.’ ‘No, sir.” ‘ Here (emptying his pockets) 
is gold, silver and copper,’ (his stock was something 
more than eight guineas.) * Well-a-day, but this 
is a power of money, sure and sure,’ ‘Tis 
all yours, and the plant is mine; and my good dame 
you shall have one of the first of my young ones 
I rear, to keep for your husband’s sake.’ Alack! 
alack ” * You shall, I say, by———— "A. coach 
was called, in which was deposited our florist and 
his seemiug dear purchase. His first work was 


o pull off and utterly destroy, every vestage of blos- 
som and blossom bud ; it was divided into cuttings, 
which were forced in bark-beds and hot-beds, 
were rc- livided and subdivided. Every effurt was 
used to multiply the plant. By the commence- 
nentof the next flowering season, Mr. Lee was 
che delighted possessor of 300 fuelisia plants, all 
fiving promise of blossom. The two which 
pened first were removed into his show house.— 
\ lady came. ‘Why Mr. Lee, dear Mr. Lee, 
where did you get this charming flower? ‘ Hem, 
‘tis a new thing, my lady ; pretty is it not?’ ‘Pret- 
iy! “tis lovely! Itsprice?? *A guinea; thank your 
iadyship—and one of the two plants proudly 
uorned her ladyship’s boudoir. ¢ My dear Char- 
.otte! where did you get,’ &c. &c.  ¢ Oh ’tisa new 
‘hing ; I saw itatold Lee’s: pretty, is it not?’ ‘Pret- 
iy, its price?’ * A guinea—there was another Jett.’ 

The visitor’s horses smoked off to the suburb; 
i third flowering plant stood on the spot whenes 
-he first had been taken. The second guinea was 
paid, and the second chosen adorned the drawing 
room of her second ladyship. The same scenc 
was repeated, as new comers saw the beauty of 
the plant. New chariots flew to old Lee’s nursery 
zrounds. Two fucias, young, graceful and burst- 
ing into healthy flowers, were constantly seen on 
the same spot, in his repository. He neglectec 
uot to gladden the faithful sailor’s wife with his 
promised gift; but ere the flower season closed, 
three huudred golden guineas clinked in his purse, 
ihe produce of the single shrub of the widow i: 
Wapping ; the reward of the taste, decision, skil 
and per.everance, of old Mr. Lee. 





GOOD ADVICE. 

Ir is better to tread the path of life cheerfully, 
skipping lightly over the thorns and briers that ob- 
struct your way, than to sit down under every 
hedge lamenting your hard fate. The thread ot 
a cheerful man’s life spins out longer than that of 
a man who is continually sad and desponding. 
Prudent conduct in the concerns of life is highly 
necessary—but if distress succeed, dejection anc 
despair will not afford relief. The best thing to be 
done when evilcomes upon us, is not lumentation, 
but action ; not to sit and suffer, but to rise and 
seek the remedy. 





A REMARKABLE instance of the effects of re- 
ligious enthusiasin is now creating considerabk 
excitement in the northerv part of the city. A 
young lady in a high state of enthusiasm suddenly 
tell into a swoon, and remained in that condition 
for several days. All efforts to arouse her wer 
found ineffectual. Her eyes were fixed—immova- 
ole, and her pulse feeble. Her friends believing 
er dying, procured medical assistance, and sh« 
was at length with great difficulty called back to a 
consciousness of life. She awoke as from « 
lream; said she had been in heaven and hell, and 
cold marvellous stories of her discoveries in th 
course of her migrations. The living and the 
lead were seen by her in their appropriate stat 
of enjoyment or suffering; and all that was mys- 
ierious to her early senses was made plain. Thes« 
things, of course, have excited much surpris: 
umong the credulous.—We understand ber visio: 
has heen recorded and will shortly be published. 


—Philadelphia Sentinel. 


In the Netherlands as soon as a girl has given a 








promise of marriage, her apartinent and all the fur- 





uiture in itare decorated with gurianus of flowers, 
Every thing belonging to the bridegroom elect, 
even bis pipe and tobacco box, are thus decorated, 
All the wine and liquor at weddings is called the 
Bride’s Tears, 





Science of the Fork. D’ Archenoliz asserts that 
an Englishman may be discovered any where, if 
le be observed at a table, because he places his 
fork on the left side of his plate; a Frenchinan by 
using the fork alone without the knife ; a German 
oy planting it perpendicular into his plate; and a 
Kussian by using it as a tooth pick, 














PARTNER WANTED. 

A Gentleman, now well establisied in tie Nursery business, 
in Oho, having a good assortment of Fruit Trees, &c. grow- 
ug, is desirous of taking as an active partner, a gardeuer irom 
ihe vicinity ot Boston, who is thoroughly acquaimted with the 
vusiness, and can give unquestionabie testimonials as to his ea- 
pacity, integrity and devotion to business. ‘The location is one 
ut the best m the State, having a water comamuication north 
i the Lakes, south to the navigable waters of the Mississipp 
Valley, and east and west by the great National Road. Fort 
urther part:culars, apply persoualiy, to Mr. Barrett, Publisher 
4 the New England Faaer, Boston. feb 20 





PRUNING. 

THE Subscribers would be glad to undertake the Pruning of 
Fruit Trees, &c. &c. Their practical experience in Horticul- 
ure for many years, in England and America, recommends 
ihem to give satisfaction to their employers. Apply at this 
otlice. WILUT & WILSON. 

March 5. 





FOR SALE, 

THE Bull COLLINS, got by Bolivar—dam Young Flora, 
by Coelebs; Granddam the unported Cow Flora—dropt Aug. 
JU, 1829—colour red and white. This Bull is one ot the finest 
animals in America, and will be sold low. Apply at this office, 

Jan. 16 f° 





WHITE CLOVER SEED. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, 
iUUU Ibs finest White Dutch Honeysuckle Clover Seed, im- 
ported trom Rotterdam. 

N. B. The quality of this Seed is considered superior to 
any that has been oitered in this city for many years, beiug re- 
markably bright, pure, and free .rom thai great pest, Canada 
thistle, which is frequently found in white ciover seed of Amer- 
ican growth. Farmers are requested to call and examine it. 

feb 20 





SEED TEA WHEAT. 

A few bushels of this very valuable varety of Spring Wheat, 
for sale at the Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised 
im the viemity ot Lake Erie. 

One kernel of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, at 
St. John, N. B. in 1823, trom which this variety was raised. 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 

Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 

feb 20 
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